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ROMAN TRAVERTINE, ROSE ALHAMBRA, AND LOREDO CHIARO WITH GARNET 


costs no more than other fine materials — 
even in terms of first cost 


Everyone knows that the proven economy of 
Vermarco marble's low maintenance makes its final 
cost comparable with that of other fine materials. But 
did you know that the initial cost of Vermarco marble 
can also be surprisingly low? It's true, and there are 
examples to prove it. 


By learning how to use marble to take best advantage 
of its particular qualities and specific advantages, ar- 
chitects have been able to change a specification from 
wood to marble when they found these materials were 
comparable in price. In value and prestige, of course, 
there was no comparison. 


Vermarco marble — the final touch that insures prestige. 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D.C IN CANADA: ONTARIO MARBLE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
TORONTO AND PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO CONTINENTAL MARBLE CO.. LTO., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND 


General е L io 


SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - STANDARD PIPE 
MECHANICAL TUBING - COLD FINISHED BARS 
TIN PLATE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE 


LINE PIPE 
HOT ROLLED BARS 
BLACK PLATE 


UNIFORM WELDABILITY 
OF YOUNGSTOWN PIPE 


makes your job easier, 
quicker. . .yet more efficient 


Many plumbing or heating jobs call for 
welding. And, the job is good-—the customer 
pleased —when the weld adheres and holds 
uniformly. Control of chemical composition 
in Youngstown Pipe is the first requirement 
assuring maximum weldability. Clean, con- 
sistently beveled ends, uniform wall thick- 
ness and diameter mean the ends line up 
well. Uniform weldability of Youngstown 
Pipe makes your job easier, quicker. . .yet 
more efficient. Specify Youngstown for your 
next job. 
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Built for 
the Pixley Сотрапу 


by Haines & Jones | 


Construction Co., 
Independence, Mo. 
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=! LOW GRADE 
TILE 


INSTALLED 100 FEET UNDERGROUND 


Occupying a former limestone mine, this unique 
project serves as an ideal location to manage 
and control the 160 acres of vacant underground 
space that the Pixley Company of Independence, 
Mo. plans to lease to others for storage pur- 
poses. Notice the dramatic use of the natural 
limestone column for the far wall of the recep- 


tion room above. Ceiling, too, is natural lime- ` 


stone. It's hard to believe this bright, spacious 
room is 100 feet underground! MATICO is proud 
that its tile flooring was selected for use through- 
out Pixley Company’s unusual project. Consider 
MATICO fine-quality tile for your next project, 
made to meet your most exacting demands. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Rubber Tile * Vinyl Tile * Asphalt Tile * Confetti * Aristoflex 


Sor c csv v Houston, Tex. * Joliet, HI. * Long Beach, Calif. * Newburgh, N. Y. 4 
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Controlled color in floor tile 


In the laboratories of Kentile, Inc., precise electronic tests check the accuracy 
of pigment shade in every run of color, to help assure you of uniform 
color and clarity in the flooring you specify. This is only one of many preci- 
sion controls that have served to make Kentile, Inc. the world’s most popular 
line of resilient tile floorings. Other tests assure uniform thickness; accurate 
cut; surface smoothness; built-in durability and dimensional stability. 


KENTILE, INC. 


America’s largest manufacturer of resilient floor tiles 


KENTILE Asphalt Tile, Carnival Kentile, Corktone Kentile/KENCORK, Cork tile for Floors and Walls/ 
KENRUBBER, Rubber Tile/KENFLED , Vinyl Asbestos Tile, Carnival Kenflex, Corktone Kenflex/KENFLOR 
Vinyl Tile, also available by-th ard/KENROYAL Vinyl Tile/SPECIAL KENTILE, Greaseproof Asphalt 
Tile/THEMETILE, KENSERTS, Decorative Inserts/KENCOVE, vinyl wall base/KENBASE, wall base. 
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The Door that lets 
TRAFFIC through QUICKLY 


ELLISON BRONZE CO. 
on Jamestown, New York 


representatives in 78 principal cities 
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the Special 
Ingredient 
in a Good 
Flooring Job 


It’s the 


LOXIT 


FLOOR 
LAYING 
SYSTEM! 


А simple engineering principle can make a world of difference in your wood 
floors. Loxit has developed a mechanical system of floor laying which does 
away with wood sleepers, nails and adhesives. Instead, Loxit uses just three 
basic parts — a channel, a clip and an anchor — to give your wood floors 
longer life and trouble-free service. If your present wood flooring needs re- 
placing, DO IT RIGHT WITH LOXITI Write for Literature, 
FLOORS ARE IMPORTANT — CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT Catalogs, Samples 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC., 1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
THERE'S A PLACE FOR LO XIT IN YOUR PLANS! 


LOXIT FLOOR-LAYING LOXIT COMPLETE LOXIT VICTORY 
SYSTEM CHALKBOARD SYSTEM ACCOUSTICAL SYSTEM 
Solves the problem of Loxit Rite Green Chalkboards Really three systems in one 
large wood floor areas and Tackboords, Loxit Tru-Snop All. —"Х" Regulor—"Y" Surface 
laid on concrete Aluminum Trim, and accessory items Аррћед—“"2" Combination 
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ASPHALT 
TILE 


Now You Can Specify Maximum 


"“SLIP-RESISTANCE” 
without sacrificing Beauty and Wear 


Gymnasium ot Моне Volley 
Elementary rw з. 
Joseph, RFO, Mo. dow 
bies o lunchroom during 
the noon hour, (Architects: 
Eckhel ond Aldrich, $. 
Joseph, Mo. 


Is formulated for asphalt tile, yet safe for Provides extra economy 

° тз The finish stays, After repeated washings, 
Will not soften, fade, darken or discolor the rich velvety lustre buffs back easily. 
any resilient flooring material. Eliminates frequent stripping and refinish- 

Gives complete surface protection ing. 
Forms a hard, cured « unbroken surface 
that repels dirt and grease, keeping them Meets requirements for "slip-resistance" in 
from grinding in. Protects floor against basketball and recreational areas. Ideal for 
food fats, that otherwise would create an corridors and offices where appearance as 
unsightly, slippery condition. No water well as extra measure of safety underfoot is 
spotting. necessary. 
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Judicial ond Labor Building, Atlante, Georgio 
Architect: A. Thomos Brodbury / Ralph E. Sloy, Associote 


General Contractors: Thompson ond Street Co., 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Bright Beauty on Capitol Square 


The new state buildings rising around 
Georgia's state capitol comprise one of 
the bright spots in downtown Atlanta. 
Georgia White Cherokee Marble fa- 
cades play a prominent part. Our 
Georgia, Tennessee, Missouri and im- 
ported marbles also contribute to col- 
orful, maintenance-free interiors. The 


GEORGIA MARBLE. 


` TATE. GEORGIA 


result is an enduring combination of 
classic dignity and inviting beauty. 

From quarries in Georgia, Alabama, 
Vermont, Tennessee and Missouri, we 
produce more than thirty varieties of 
marble and limestone. All of them are 
immediately available for interior or 
exterior applications. 


* Green Mountoin Marble Co. 
Russellville, Alabama West Rutland, Vermont 


° St vieve Marble Со. • Tenne Marble Со. 
St. Genevieve, Missouri Knoxville, Tennessee 


e Calcium Products Division, Tate, Georgia 


• Alabomo Limestone Co. 
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Architecture for the Good Life 


IN THREE РАКТУ—РАКТ Í 


By John Ely Burchard 


DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES, M. I. T. 


The keynote address before 


the 


first session of the 88th 


Convention, Los Angeles, May 15, 1956 


HUCYDIDES, THE ATHENIAN, 

compared the towns of Athens 
and Sparta as they stood at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War. The temples and public 
buildings of Sparta were mean, he 
said ; the city was neither compactly 
built nor architecturally adorned ; 
rather it was composed of a group 
of villages after the ancient Greek 
(and one might say the modern 
American) fashion. So if Sparta 
fell and her buildings went to 
ruin, the passer-by of the future 
would almost certainly under-esti- 
mate the former strength of Sparta. 
Athens on the other hand provided 
such an appearance that if her ruins 
were presented to the future eye 
it “would make her power to have 
been twice as great as it is." Thu- 
cydides did not mean this entirely 
as praise; perhaps it was quite as 
much a warning about the military 


strength that lay concealed in the 
Spartan hovels. 

Yet he would not have been a 
good Athenian had he not been 
proud of the architecture of his 
city. This is in striking contrast 
to what might be considered a typi- 
cal American or English attitude. 
We have local pride, too. It mani- 
fests itself in showing off our dwell- 
ing houses and in quoting the latest 
figures on growth, or in pointing 
out how much has changed since 
the last time the visitor came by. 
You will not find any reference to 
American architecture in the Get- 
tvsburg address nor to English in 
the Churchillian sonorities of the 
days of Blood, Sweat, and Tears. 
Yet the Peloponnesian Wars of- 
fered just such days to the men of 
Athens; and the man of Athens, 
too, wrote a funeral speech which 
he put into the mouth of Pericles. 
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Pericles of course reminded the 
Athenians what they were fight- 
ing for, how competent they were, 
how essential they regarded it that 
the citizen attend to both private 
and public duties and never neglect 
the public for the sake of the pri- 
vate. In these matters he was ap- 
pealing to the civic convictions of 
the polis. But he did not let it 
rest there, and right in the middle 
of his great address he said: “Yet 
ours is no work-a-day city only. 
No other provides so many recrea- 
tions for the spirit—contests and 
sacrifices all the year round and 
beauty in our public buildings to 
cheer the heart and delight the eye 
day by day . . . we are lovers of 
beauty without extravagance, and 
lovers of wisdom without unmanli- 
nes. Wealth to us is not mere 
material for vainglory but an op- 
portunity for achievement." 

Athens offers us a good starting 
point. She illustrates the problem 
innate in the subject of this con- 
vention, Architecture for the Good 
Life. We have to agree at the 
outset on what we mean by the 
Good Life and what we mean by 
Architecture. We may not be able 
to reach or even come close to such 
an agreement, You have, anyway, 
a right to know what I am going 
to mean this morning. 


Athens had both the Good Life 
and Architecture with a capital A. 
And it is only Architecture with a 
capital A that interests me in this 


paper. 
+ 


America has the Good Life some 
of the time and Architecture oc- 
casionally. But the Good Life is 
not explained very well by our ma- 
terial standard of living. The 
Greek house, even of the well-to- 
do, was simple and uncomfortable ; 
the Greek street narrow and un- 
tidy; the Greek women did not 
usually move in high places; most 
work was done by hand; there 
were no domestic labor-saving de- 
vices; many a Greek was by our 
standards physically dirty; and the 
idealized youth of the statuary can 
hardly conceal the probability that 
some Greeks were vigorously dis- 
eased. The Greeks, even the 
Athenians, were often superstitious, 
usually capricious, sometimes bois- 
terous. They feared both the horse 
and the sea, even when like the 
Athenians they subdued them ; and 
they had to go about by land only 
on foot. To learn of the happen- 
ings in the world they had to go 
to agora; they could not sit su- 
pinely as these events passed by and 
were reported on the radio, Yet 
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by the witness of their discourse 
and the witness of their monuments 
they had a Good Life. 1 do not 
say it was a better life than ours, 
though I suspect that in many im- 
portant ways it may have been; on 
the other hand it would be dan- 
gerous to assume that it was a 
worse life. In charting the course 
of progress towards the Good Life 
it is dangerous to rely on advertis- 
ing men as navigators or map- 
makers. 


+ 


Only а few days ago а group 
of distinguished Asians came to 
Cambridge to talk with Americans 
about almost everything. At опе 
point President Tan of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines asked a 
devastating question. Were Amer- 
icans, he inquired, happier today 
than they were fifty years ago? He 
asked this because he was seeking 
guidance as to whether the people 
of his land would in fact profit by 
the same acceleration of industrial- 
ization as had occurred in our coun- 
try in this half century. He got, 
as you might suspect, no consensus 
of answer, not even a fair defini- 
tion of what the answerers meant 
by happiness. But there were people 
with doubts, and this is the impor- 
tant thing for us to remember as 


ЧЕ 


we seek the clue то the good life 
that may be offered by Architec- 
ture. 

No one denied, for example, that 
the average man worked less hard 
now; had many devices at his dis- 
posal which were then absent; had 
more economic security. What 
some hesitated at was whether a 
spirit of optimism had not gone out 
of our people which was inherent 
in the American Dream of 50 years 
ago; whether, despite our realiza- 
tions at the level of material com- 
fort, our anticipations were not 
somehow less than in a time when 
everyone seemed to be confident 
of progress and expecting only the 
best from the future, This con- 
fidence did not, they seemed to say, 
find an adequate replacement in 
the amusements of the Ed Sullivan 
show or by the homely victories 
won on the $64,000 question or by 
the products thus purveyed. 

Thus if we think that the 
Greeks had on the whole a good 
life it will become easier for us to 
remember what is relevant to the 
good life and what is irrelevant. 
Mechanical conveniences become 
irrelevant if the time they save us 
and the fatigue they spare us do 
not result in our spending some of 
the time and some of the energy 
on significant matters; in, for ex- 
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ample, being greater participants 
in the democratic politica] process ; 
or in becoming much better edu- 
cated, participating for example in 
the kind of discussions the Greeks 
adored ; or in becoming better par- 
ticipants in making and better 
viewers of the products of the arts, 
If the freedoms are not used this 
way they can have little to do with 
the good life; we can see some 
gains in female life in these re- 
spects, less in male. 


+ 


In the same way the mere fact 
that we can now live longer be- 
comes irrelevant, even adverse to 
the good life, if the scene is merely 
to be strewn with the post-retire- 
ment superannuated. Despite the 
insurance company exhortations, 
not every one can live satisfac- 
torily for years on a sunny park 
bench at $200 a month. Unless 
the new longevity is accompanied 
by some firm understanding in the 
society of a constructive and digni- 
fied role for its aged, it can even 
be a bane and not a blessing. The 
Greeks and Romans understood 
this well enough and assumed that 
the aged were the wise; but in 
America of 1956 we assume almost 
the converse; we do not trust them 
with important affairs; never in 


business; almost never in educa- 
tion; and hardly ever even in 
politics. This is because we con- 
fuse the ability to be perpetually 
busy and on the go with the ability 
to be productive, which is not at 
all the same thing; and ceaseless 
activity, important or not impor- 
tant, is what is demanded of the 
successful man of our time. 

I think you can see without more 
ado that I cannot consent to iden- 
tify the good life with air condi- 
tioning, or automatic refrigeration, 
or fancy kitchens, or food which is 
easy to prepare and easy to eat even 
if it offers little delight in either 
process; or with the television tube 
which now stands ready in room 
after room to rob humanity of its 
hard-won leisure. This is not what 
I mean by the good life and I 
could not call it the good life even 
if by some miracle it could be sup- 
plied to everyone in the world. 
The Asian suspicion about some 
of these things is not ill-founded. 

It will be easy to be misunder- 
stood on this point. This is not 
to say that it is undesirable to 
raise the material standard of liv- 
ing of most of the world by a con- 
siderable amount; to eliminate 
undernutrition and malnutrition; 
to develop sanitary environments 
where disease will not flourish; to 
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provide dwellings for everyone in 
which toil is not inevitable from 
morning to night, dwellings in 
which there can also be some re- 
pose. But it does say that the word 
repose is significant; and that re- 
pose can come only by sensitive 
organization of the dwellings with 
respect to each other, by the preser- 
vation of privacy which is now 
completely lacking even in the 
best-equipped builders’ subdivision, 
by the provision of visual delight 
which has some aspect of unique- 
ness to the individual family con- 
cerned ; and that all this is hardly 
related in any way to the multi- 
plication of gadgets, the continuous 
production of ice cubes, to fountain 
pens in two colors to match your 
We must 
aspire to improve steadily and al- 


new car or vice versa. 


ways the lot of the average and the 
below-average man in his daily 
existence; and no society should 
be satisfied until it has attained a 
high average of this kind. But 
you notice that | used the word 
existence and 1 did it deliberately, 
These averages do touch upon ex- 
istence and not upon the good life; 
the good life can hardly be lived 
completely until the minima of 
good existence are satisfied ; but the 
good life can even ameliorate some 
failures to meet these minima. It 


would be a mistake for a society to 
satisfy itself because it had solved 
the problem of decent existence, 
because it had attained a high aver- 
age of material competence in its 
domestic affairs. 


+ 


This is because when you raise а 
plain to a high altitude you have 
merely made it into a plateau. 
Ipso facto, it is not any more in- 
teresting or really much better to 
live on. The question of what is 
a decent existence is in itself some- 
what relative and affected by what 
is a decent existence for everyone 
around you. The analogy of the 
plain and the plateau is not ir- 
relevant to the human situation. It 
is only when peaks thrust them- 
selves out of the plateau that a 
terrain becomes interesting. And 
so it is with cities, though when 
I talk of peaks in cities I am of 
course using a metaphor. Ап 
egalitarian society in which every 
dwelling is pretty good and the 
communal dining-hall comfortable, 
but in which nothing is really su- 
perb, is not a consummation to be 
wished or an achievement to be 
envied. Perhaps a principal criti- 
cism of Anaurot, the capital city 
of More's Utopia, is that, despite 
its handsome riparian site, it would 
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have been deadly dull. You may 
think 1 am flogging a dead horse 
here. But the impression remains 
that this particular Utopian Rosi- 
nante is still ridden by those who 
believe that standardized and com- 
munal housing represent the most 
important present goal. 

No man has ever read an epic 
by some mute inglorious Milton; 
we need not, in contemplating the 
good life, think too hard about the 
unknowledgeable peasants whose 
sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
who always kept the even tenor 
of their way along the cool seques- 
tered vale of life. Average men, 
all. The poem, I remind you, was 
written, appropriately, in a grave- 
yard. 

So I am asserting here as fla- 
grantly as I can that the good life 
is not a matter of good gimmicks 
or of physical ease; it is a matter 
of things that uplift the spirit. 
High averages will not define it. 
The Arch of the Etoile and the 
tree-lined streets that come to it 
and depart are more important to 
the good life of the poorest Parisian 
than a tenth of one per cent im- 
provement in his sub-standard 
dwelling. I mean this rejection 
of the high average to apply to all 
elements of the good life,—to the 
poetic life, to the political life, to 


the visual life, to the spiritual life. 
It is a life which occasionally 
though not too often must reach 
to ecstacy. Not too often because 
ecstasy can not be prolonged, as 
the readers of Dante's Paradiso 
can discover. But a life without 
these high points is not the good 
life. Once you have accepted this 
definition of the good life it is not 
hard to imagine how I am going 
to define architecture. 


+ 


Architecture, then, is obviously 
more than a building; it must be 
more than a high average of con- 
venience and amenity in the pro- 
vision of places to sleep, eat and 
work; it must contain something 
that lifts up the spirit when it is 
beheld or experienced; something 
indeed that lifts up many spirits. 
It must not be too personal or 
must, if personal, be open to a 
multiplicity of uplifting interpre- 
tations. That at least must be so 
in a society which does not have 
a single unifying theme as we some- 
times, for example, imagine the 
western thirteenth century to have 
had. 

Architecture need not be the 
creation of an architect. By the 
same token, and at least by this 
definition, not everything created 
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by an architect is necessarily archi- 
tecture. Architecture may be anon- 
ymous, it may be regional, or it 
may be universal in a society ; it is 
likely to be more effective if it is 
the latter; it may be a dwelling 
house for an individual but will 
not usually be so; it can be a great 
housing project and has occasion- 
ally been so. The cards are stacked 
against this, not because housing 
projects are not suitable for archi- 
tecture but rather because the 
methods by which they are usually 
produced are not conducive to the 
production of architecture. But 
it is most likely to be realized when 
the building which becomes archi- 
tecture is one which can serve some 
large common purpose, a purpose 
which is commonly understood. 
This raises some problems for 
our times; for there is very little 
agreement about what is commonly 
understood or desired. In the his- 
tory of architecture the buildings 
which most commonly are recalled 
have almost always served religion. 
They have been greatest in Greece 
and the Middle Ages of Western 
Europe, Egypt and India, and not 
in those places like Rome and the 
United States where almost any 
religion would do. In the next 
order we would probably find pub- 
lic buildings, those which served 
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the purposes of government, not 
only the practical operations of the 
government but the symbolic rep- 
resentation of the state. These 
have been effective in such institu- 
tions as the fora and tribunes of 
Rome or in the great regal build- 
ings of the late Bourbons. They 
have been inspiring in the early 
years of our own country when the 
courthouses of the Southern col- 
onies and the village greens of the 
North combined church and state 
in a dignified and elevating way ; 
they have been less effective since 
then because as a people we have 
faltered between the desire to have 
symbolic architecture in a demo- 
cratic society and the intuition 
that perhaps there should be none, 
at least none symbolic of the state; 
and this has been complicated for 
us by the fact that we have not 
yet found a way to invent new 
symbols and have had to fall back 
on those which were most precisely 
associated in history not with 
democracy but with totalitarian- 
ism, with imperialism, with colo- 
nialism and indeed with all the 
isms including communism which 
we instinctively oppose. 

But we cannot fail, it seems to 
me, to look with envy on those 
times when the common purpose 
was reasonably clear (it was prob- 
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ably never as clear or as coherent 
as it looks through the mists of 
time but still it may have been 
clearer than now). We can not 
presumably bring back the clarity 
of another time; nor can we per- 
haps accelerate the determination 
of the common purpose of our own, 
if indeed there is ever to be such 
a purpose. But in the absence of 
such clarity we have to be content 
with aspirations towards architec- 
ture in a fragmented way; to seek 
for inspiration in the compelling 
solution of parts of our need. It 
is in this sense, that without setting 
commerce or its temple, the office 
building, on the pedestal which de- 
clares it to be the unique motiva- 
tion of our culture, we may yet 


applaud the strides which have 
been made to an elegant and al- 
most classic solution of this par- 
ticular problem under the stimulus 
of the early innovations of le Cor- 
busier and Mies van der Rohe; 
we may watch with interest the 
efforts to restate the need of a re- 
ligion which has not changed and 
wonder whether philosophically 
this restatement is needed or even 
desirable; we may applaud the 
tremendous strides which have been 
made in the efficiency of our school 
if not our university buildings and 
hope only that they now too may 
seek to bring to their occupants 
some of this elevation of spirit 
about which I am talking. 
( То be continued) 


Trying Years 
By Hubertus Junius 


As years fly by and I collect 

Those myriad errors called experience, 
Time breeds in me a deep humility, 
And yet no fear affects my hope 

And each new problem spawns a youth 


Who knows no feeling of futility. 


These things like spring 

Revive green hope from my subconscious mind 
And I attack them fearlessly, 

Quite sure that this at least will be 

That Masterpiece of which the world will say 
He did it peerlessly, 
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And then that leprechaun 

Grins me back into an humbler mood, 

And that to which my pride aspires 

Fades out, and I thank God 

For all these “trying years.” As well I should. 


And if at last I should achieve 

A perfect thing 

And be a bit too proud of it, 

I know this fiend 

Will prick my swelling pride and say, 


“There were no errors left you could commit." 


The Necessity of the Artist 
in a Democratic Society 
By Walter Gropius, FAIA 


An address (delivered in German) on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the new school at Ulm in West Germany. 


A THIRTY YEARS have 
passed since that day when I 
found myself in a position similar 
to that of Professor Max Bill's, 
today. "That was the day on which 
the Bauhaus building, which I de- 
signed, was opened at Dessau, in 
1926. 

But my attendance at, and par- 
ticipation in, today's ceremonies 
are governed by stronger and 
deeper reasons, for we may say 
that the work undertaken at that 


time in the Bauhaus and the prin- 
ciples formulated there have found 
here, at Ulm, their new German 
home and a possibility for their 
subsequent organic development. 
If this institution remains faithful 
to its high ideals, and if the politi- 
cal vicissitudes prove to be more 
stable than in the era of the Bau- 
haus, then this “University for 
Form" will be able to spread its 
influence beyond the borders of 
Germany and convince the world 
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of the need and importance of the 
artist's work for the healthy de- 
velopment of a true and progressive 
democracy. In this I see its great 
educational purpose. 

In our era, which is dominated 
by science, the artist has been al- 
most forgotten, and, what is worse, 
he is often ridiculed and unjustly 
regarded as an unnecessary luxury 
in society. What civilized nation 
today supports creative art as an 
integral and essential element of 
the life of its people? Germany 
has today, as a result of its own 
history, the great cultural oppor- 
tunity to cast a shining light again 
on the value of magic as opposed 
to the logic of our times, е.р., to 
restore the artist once again to his 
legitimate place and give him a 
leading role in the modern produc- 
tion process. 

The overdevelopment of science 
has strangled the magic in our 
lives. The poet and the prophet 
have, in this extraordinary flower- 
ing of logic, become the step-chil- 
dren of an overpractical humanity. 
There is a statement of Einstein's 
which illuminates our situation: 
“Perfection of tools and confusion 
of aims characterize our time.” 

The intellectual climate that 
prevailed at the turn of the century 
still had a more or less static and 


closed character, supported by an 
apparently unshakable faith in the 
That 
faith has been replaced with the 
concept of a universal relativity, of 
a world in uninterrupted metamor- 
phosis. And the profound changes 
in human life that have resulted 
therefrom have all, or almost all, 
taken place during the indus- 
trial development of this past 
half century, and have affected in 
this brief period a more comprehen- 
sive transformation of all human 
living conditions than the sum of all 
events of all the past centuries of 
history taken together. This dizzy 
pace has put many men into a state 
of unhappy confusion and has 
ruined the nerves of many of them. 
The natural inertia of the human 
heart cannot stand that fast pace. 
We must, therefore, arm ourselves 
against the shocks, which are in- 
evitable as long as the avalanche 
of scientific and philosophical 
knowledge is dragging us along so 
furiously. What we obviously need 
most urgently to strengthen and 
sustain our unsteady world is a 
new orientation on the cultural 
level. Ideas are all-powerful. The 
spiritual direction of man's evolu- 
tion and development has always 
been determined by the thinker and 
the artist, whose creations lie be- 


so-called “eternal values." 
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yond logical finality. We must 
turn to them again, and we must 
do so with faith; otherwise, their 
influence cannot be effective. Only 
in those places where men have 
spontaneously welcomed the seeds 
of a new culture could these take 
root and bloom. Only where the 
new creative forces were able to 
penetrate every aspect of human 
life was it possible to establish that 
unity and cohesion of the social 
structure of society which is so 
indispensible to cultural growth. 


+ 


Until а few generations ago, our 
social world was a balanced whole, 
in which everyone found his place 
in society and in which deep-rooted 
customs and habits had their na- 
tural values. Art and architecture 
develop organically at a slow 
rate of growth, and they were 
recognized aspects of civilization. 
Society was still a whole. But then, 
with the coming of the machine 
age, the old social structure broke 
down, The very tools that were 
used to aid the progress of civiliza- 
tion ended up by taking control 
over us. Instead of leading by 
moral initiative, modern man has 
developed a Gallup-poll mentality, 
mechanically based on quantity 
rather than on quality, and directed 
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toward immediate utility instead 
of building up а new faith. Even 
those who opposed that monotony 
and de-spiritualization of life, were 
often misunderstood and suspected 
of wanting the very thing they had 
decided to fight. 

May I, in view of the future of 
this institute, illustrate this with 
my own past experiences. Not only 
at the time of the Bauhaus but 
throughout my life, I have had to 
defend myself personally against 
the accusation. of "unilateral ra- 
tionalism" which has been leveled 
at me. Should not the choice of 
my collaborators on the Bauhaus, 
with their intuitive artistic. gifts, 
have been sufficient to protect me 
against that accusation? But no, 
that was not the case, and even 
Le Corbusier was subjected to the 
very same unjust suspicion because 
he coined the slogan of the “ma- 
chine for living." Can one imagine 
an architect who is endowed with 
a stronger sense of magic than he? 
Notwithstanding this, the pioneers 
of this modern movement were 
falsely presented as fanatical fol- 
lowers of rigid and mechanical 
principles, as exalters of the ma- 
chine, dedicated to the service of 
a "new objectivity" and indifferent 
to the deeper human values, Since 
I myself am one of those monsters, 
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I am amazed, when I look at the 
matter in retrospect, that I should 
have managed to exist at all on 
such a miserable basis. As a mat- 
ter of fact, our problem was, of 
course, that of humanizing the ma- 
chine and of seeking out a new, 
cohesive form of life, a problem 
which is also being faced by this 
school and which will involve it in 
similar struggles. 

Intended to place the new means 
in the service of humanity, the 
Bauhaus made an attempt at that 
time to demonstrate in practice 
what it had been preaching: the 
need of a new balance between the 
practical requirements and the es- 
thetic and psychological demands of 
the time. I recall the preparations 
made, in 1923, for our first ex- 
hibition, which was to illustrate the 
complexity of our conception. I 
had given it the name “Art and 
Technique: A New Unity," which 
certainly does not reflect a mechan- 
istic approach. Functionalism for 
us was not identified only with 
rational procedure ; it included also 
the psychological problems in- 
volved. In our opinion, the realiza- 
ation of form had to "function" 
psychologically as well as in a phys- 
ical sense. We are quite aware of 
the fact that emotional require- 
ments are no less powerful and 


pressing than practical require- 
ments, But the idea of functional- 
ism was then, and still is today, 
misinterpreted by those who see 
nothing in it but the mechanical 
aspect. Naturally, machines and 
the new scientific possibilities were 
of extreme importance to us, but 
the emphasis was placed not so 
much on the machine itself as on 
the desire to make it more intensely 
useful to living. And, as I look 
back, I must say that our genera- 
tion did not do enough, rather than 
too much, in solving the problems 
of the machine, and it must be the 
new generation that will make the 
machine an obedient tool for 
achieving form, before it can spirit- 
ually triumph over it. 
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All problems relating to beauty 
and form are problems of psycho- 
logical function. In an integrated 
civilization they belong insepa- 
rably to the over-all production 
process, from the designing of an 
appliance to that of a large build- 
ing. It is the job of the engineer 
to arrive at a technically functional 
construction. ‘The architect, the 
artist, gives visual interpretation. 
He will make use of the construc- 
tion, but it is only outside of and 
beyond the engineering logic that 
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the magical and metaphysical as- 
pects of his art will be revealed, 
if he possesses the gift of poetry. 

Now then, a gift, an innate 
talent, must be released by creative 
education. Education means very 
little if we understand it to mean 
only information. 


The essential goals of education 
must be to develop intensity of con- 
viction and feeling, readiness to 
serve the community and its com- 
mon cause and to train the senses, 
not only the intellect. Technical 
and scientific information must be 
subordinated to the development 
of a creative attitude. A successful 
method for doing away with natu- 
ral presumptuousness, a fault which 
all of us suffer, is teamwork, in 
which the individual members are 
ready and willing to place the task 
above their own interests. In this 
way the future designer would be 
well prepared to take part, along- 
side the engineer, the businessman 
and the scientist, in the world of 
production, with equal rights and 
responsibilities. He should be fully 
responsible for the form develop- 
ment of the product or building. I 
include, of course, the architect in 
my team proposal, who still too 
often sits immobile on his old pile 
of bricks, running the risk of losing 
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his great chance in the field of in- 
dustrial production. 

1f we analyze the present world 
production, we will find there 
similar opposites at work that exist 
in the struggle of the individual 
against the mass spirit. In contrast 
to the scientific process of mechan- 
ical reproduction (we speak today 
of automation), the artist's work 
consists of an unprejudiced search 
for forms which symbolize for us 
the phenomena of daily life. “The 
work of the artist is a basic re- 
quirement for true democracy and 
for the unification of its goals, since 
the artist is the protype of the uni- 
versal man. His intuitive gifts 
save us from the danger of over- 
mechanization, which, if it were to 
be an end in itself, would impov- 
erish human living and reduce all 
men to the status of robots. 

А broad education can lead in 
the future to proper collaboration 
between the artist, the scientist and 
the businessman. Only by working 
together can these men develop a 
production standard that will have 
man as its measure, e.g., that will 
give equal importance to the im- 
ponderables of our existence as to 
our physical requirements. I be- 
lieve in the ever-increasing im- 
portance of teamwork for the in- 
tensification of the cultural com- 
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ponent in a democracy. Of course, 
the creative spark which gives the 
work its life originates in the crea- 
tive individual, but in close co- 
operation with others, in a team, 
in the mutual exchange of ideas, 
and in the exciting fire of criticism 
results are gained. 
Working together toward a lofty 
goal inspires and increases the in- 
tensity of all the participants. 

I trust that Max Bill, Inge 
Scholl, the faculty and the students 
will find a way of developing in 
themselves the creative forces 
which are essential for this idea 
of unity and that they will be able 
to form a team which will be 
capable of meeting every challenge 
and preserving in the inevitable 
struggles the high aim that they 
have set for themselves, e.g., not 
at all cost to pursue a “style,” but 
rather to cultivate the experiment 
in a constant search for new ex- 
pression for new truth. 

I am well aware of how diff- 
cult it is to hew to such a line when 
the form product of habit and 
conservative stubborness is con- 
stantly held up as the will of the 
people. Every experiment requires 
absolute freedom, as well as the 
support of government authorities 
and private individuals with broad 
vision, who will watch benevo- 
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lently the often-incomprehensible 
travail that accompanies the birth 
of a new idea. Let us allow this 
"University for Form" sufficient 
time in which to develop in peace. 
An organic art needs to be con- 
stantly renewed. History shows us 
that the concept of beauty con- 
stantly changes with the develop- 
ment of the human spirit and the 
technological tools. Whenever man 
feels that he has found eternal 
beauty, he falls into imitation and 
sterility. Genuine tradition is the 
result of unbroken development. 
Since it serves as an inexhaustible 
stimilus to men, it must be dy- 
namic, not static, in nature. In 
art there is nothing that is final, 
but ever new interpretation, para- 
lleling the changes that take place 
in the technical and social worlds. 


During the long trip I took last 
year to Japan, India and "Thailand, 
I have come to know the Oriental 
attitude of mind, a mentality which 
reveals itself so differently, more 
spiritually and magically than the 
logical practical attitude of West- 
ern man. Will the future, as a 
result of a broader freedom in 
world relationships, bring us to a 
gradual intermingling of these two 
mental attitudes, to a balance be- 
tween spiritual vision and intellec- 
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tual logic? Because of the fullness and to complete it in himself, a 
of his nature, the artist is pre- goal truly worthy of our enthu- 
destined to favor this penetration — siasm. 


Homesick 
By Elise Jerard 


(with a bow to Richard Neutra) 


“This house is a mess and it's driving me mad,” 
Home dwellers have fizzed through the ages. 
“The planning's disastrous, the outlook is bad! 
It’s giving me rabies-like rages! 

And that damned interior design not only vexes, 

It's bringing on big red hives, and black complexes!" 


Yes, that's how it's been, Richard Neutra explains 
In a tone that's both cheery and mordant. 
Poor wretches have suffered unclassified pains 
When their backgrounds were vilely discordant. 

But now we have grown wise, we can psychiatrize, 

By grace of science, all such miseries we can Neutra-lize. 


So now let's build houses to drive people normal 
And make the wild client go mild. 
The textures, shapes, hues shall be gently reformal, 
Fierce couples shall be reconciled. 

A bratty tot can be a darling (or quite near it) 

When the architect's got therapeutic spirit. 


Devising sound dwellings might do in the past 

But a new era dictates new roles. 

"Today's Master Builder's portentously cast, 

For he must design clients’ souls. 
He must build in that psychic neutra-ment for life protection. 
Homes are health centers, houses of correction. 


( But, come now, А. I. A., what next? 


The A. M. A. looks rather vexed!) 
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House oF SAMUEL E. SCHULMAN, 
MIAMI BEACH, Fra. 


IGoR B. POLEVrrsKY, ARCHITECT 


Favorite Features of 
recently elected Fellows: 
Igor B. Polevitsky, FAIA 
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SwEENY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Housron, TEXAS 


DoNALD BARTHELME ©? ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


Favorite Features of 
recently elected Fellows: 


Donald Barthelme, ЕА1А 
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John F. Lewis, Jr. | 
Accepts Honorary Membership 


At the Honors Luncheon of the Los Angeles Convention, President 


Cummings handed the 


Certificate of Honorary Membership to 


Mr. John Frederick Lewis, Jr. President of the Pennsylvania 


Academy of the Fine Arts 


T YOU, PRESIDENT Сим- 
MINGS. 

I had a whispered conversation 
with my good friend, Ned Purves, 
and I told him I was “gassed ир” 
for a thirty-minute speech. He 
said, “Make it three—but do make 
а speech,” So I will do that. 

I am a lawyer—and they are 
worthy fellows—and they are ad- 
dicted to words, anyhow, and not 
to buildings. 

This is a great honor. It is 
totally undeserved, but not wholly 
unwarranted. Because, if archi- 
tects love me, it is mutual. I love 
architects, and, one way or another, 
I have had much to do with the 
profession. 

I have never really known an 
architect well but that I found he 
was an intelligent and charming 
man, and even an honest one— 
and that's not true of my experience 
with my own profession. 

Yours is a great profession. The 
pastor and the priest and the rabbi 
try to keep people good. The 
lawyer tries to keep people out of 
trouble. The doctor tries to keep 


Mr. Lewis's reply follows: 


them healthy and out of pain. And 
the architect—and with this tie-up 
with city planning and site study, 
the work space and the living space 
and the play space—well, the archi- 
tect tries and has much to do with 
keeping people happy. 

But now there must be an end 
to this mutual love feast. Form 
follows function — well, not 
wholly, since there seems to be a 
regrettable tendency, to me at least, 
as a complete layman, to simplify, 
to simplify, to simplify. 


Now this may be a very gentle, 
little, slight warning not to sim- 
plify your profession right off the 
map! 

The bank, the residence, the 
apartment house, the office, the 
school—I have seen them all as a 
member of the Art Jury in Phil- 
adelphia, and a great many times it 
is always the same glass box, dif- 
fering only according to the size of 
the lot. 

I yield to no one in my admira- 
tion for the genius of Gropius, but 
I would warn you a little bit— 
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some of the extreme imitators and 
hangers-on, the real bow-wow Bau- 
haus boys—should be warned that 
they do not, in their justified efforts 
to avoid the meretriciousness of 
the Victorian and the gingerbread 
and ultra-eclectic, go too far the 
other way. Take a little chance, 
I mean, if you draw a square and 


if you own a T-square, as I do, 
your square is a correct one, and 
nobody can say that you made a 
mistake; but I have always felt 
that, if the building were such that 
I could draw it—and I have seen 
many such—at that point the build- 
ing could be improved upon. Thank 


you very much, 


Architecture for the Complete Man 
By John Knox Shear 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Opening: address (slightlv abridged) 


at the 1956 Convention 


Seminar on “Architecture for Enjoyment,” May 16, 1956. 


Г IS А PARTICULAR PRIVILEGE, 
and one which is much too 
unique, to share this platform 
with these three representatives of 
our sister arts. Since architecture 
is also styled the mother of the arts 
we have, to say the least, a curious 
situation: a mother who is sister to 
her own children, Perhaps this 
will serve to indicate, in a small 
way, the confusion and lack of co- 
ordination between our arts. 

My remarks today are intended 
solely as a preface to what these 
men are going to зау. My convic- 
tion urges that they and their fel- 
low artists be welcomed not only 
to all our platforms but, more 
importantly, to our client confer- 
ences, our drafting-rooms, and our 


building sites. To architecture, To 
what some are now calling—and 
not without apparent justice—the 
arena of limited achievement. 

Since these men are not, of 
course, complete strangers to the 
arena, they are aware, as you are, 
that architecture today is much 
criticized; from within as well as 
outside the profession. Its short- 
comings are delineated with in- 
creasing frequency. It stands in- 
dicted—though happily not yet 
convicted—on many counts. 

It has been charged in certain 
quarters with poverty of imagina- 
tion; in others with a too para- 
mount preoccupation with being 
original. Many of our efforts are 
accused of over-concern with econ- 
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omy; elsewhere we are criticized 
for wantonly overrunning our 
budgets. Some find in architecture 
mere exhibitions of structural in- 
genuity; others deplore our struc- 
tural naiveté. Here it is called 
bizarre and there—banal. 

In this the criticism is like the 
architecture which jis itself partial 
—only partly satisfying the man it 
is intended to serve. Out of our 
bountiful technology we have fash- 
ioned many wonderful answers to 
needs never answered before; but 
to date we have seldom assembled 
these answers all in one place at 
one time. We have not yet got 
a whole architecture for the com- 
plete man; the man whose wide- 
ranging activities and aspirations 
involve utilitarian, and sensory, 
and intellectual demands ap- 
parently beyond our present ca- 
pacity to satisfy. 


The complete man asks of ar- 
chitecture many things; asks, of 
course, that his buildings provide 
him with the means of carrying 
on his activities . . . 

The complete man . . . is a crea- 
ture of senses and demands a rich 
diet of sensations. And he demands 
still more, for he is a creature of 
intellect as well; and because he is 
he asks his architecture for more 


than usefulness and for more than 
sensation. 

The complete man asks also that 
his architecture have meaning ; that 
all its parts speak to him and to 
others. He asks that his buildings 
say where they are—in space and 
in time, and he asks that they speak 
of their purpose and abilities and 
the means of their forming . . . 

The complete man asks for a 
rich assortment of utility, of sensa- 
tion, and of meaning in his archi- 
tecture. He is aware, of course, 
that they are interdependent and, 
as such, each has the power of 
strengthening the effect of the 
others, and that taken together they 
constitute the whole architecture 
which he needs but which he does 
not have. The architecture which 
has the ability to speak to his spirit. 

In its stead he has today some 
brilliant and beautiful parts with 
a necessarily partial ability to 
satisfy the whole man , . . 

Our interest in shape seems to 
stop with most architects at the 
level of the first dramatic impact 
and offers little reward for any 
closer examinations. Strong ex- 
clamations in a landscape which 
grows quickly boring because its 
buildings have little ability to un- 
fold any further satisfactions. 

When we are making an intel- 
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lectual point we seem to have little 
left over with which to stimulate 
sensation or even afford utility. 
And when we are being utilitarian 
— there is so often so little energy 
left for satisfying the senses and 
the mind and seemingly little con- 
viction that these satisfactions are 
necessary ... 

In a time of milk and honey we 
turn up with finnicky appetities, 
and are prone, as well, to argue 
over the check. 


With all our technology and 
with all our talents how can our 
failure to satisfy man’s total archi- 
tectural needs be explained? The 
explanation would not be simple. 
Certainly it would have to point to 
the fact that we haven’t had our 
present materials and techniques 
for very long and they take some 
getting used to. The Greeks had 
several centuries to develop the 
Parthenon, and its functions were a 
good deal more limited than those 
of most of our buildings. Certainly, 
too, some part of the explanation 
would lie in our extraordinarily 
complex procedures in designing 
and erecting buildings. Procedures 
made necessary in part by the 
enormous speed with which we 
have to match the immigration and 
westward expansion and industrial 


growth of our past one hundred 
years. A century of the most vio- 
lent evolution and one in which 
architecture was deeply affected. 
For out of the turmoil of reaction 
and counter-reaction too many of 
our architects have inherited the 
polar isolations and the extreme at- 
titudes which were necessarily 
called into being during the revolt 
against eclecticism. We have grown 
up under the influence of the lead- 
ers of that revolt. Our heroes came 
to fame with deliberately exag- 
gerated manifestoes and with ex- 
aggerated buildings to illustrate 
those manifestoes . . . 

We have inherited both their 
forms and their attitudes and with- 
out having added appreciably, as 
they did, to either the facts or the 
philosophy of building, we find 
ourselves still defending the same 
polar points of view; being against 
many things with more intensity 
than we are for anything. Choos- 
ing up sides on issues which should 
not even exist. Asserting this and 
denying that and with each asser- 
tion and each denial calling up 
counter assertions and counter de- 
nials. Jockeying for a better posi- 
tion in the architectural hall of 
fame; belittling each other's work ; 
making distinctions in stylistic me- 
diocrities; fretful in our efforts to 
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establish an identifiable style—on 
which, if fortune smiles, some mag- 
azine will bestow a name (nothing 
is genuine without a name) ; bick- 
ering about the proper roles of his- 
tory, and of the region, and of 
function, And in our vain and petty 
preoccupation neglecting the man 
for whom we are building ; neglect- 
ing that thoughtful and concen- 
trated study of his needs and his 
attitudes which will reveal the 
proper point of departure and the 
proper goals of architecture. 

It will reveal at the outset that 
man is a creature of opposites; that 
he is attracted to many apparently 
disparate poles; that he doesn't feel 
he has to be against yesterday in 
order to be for today—doesn't have 
to turn his back on history in order 
to look forward ; that the genius of 
a particular place and its people 
is still a desirable source of influ 
ence on form even in a day when 
he readily acknowledges the inter- 
dependence and cross influences of 
all places and all people; that func- 
tion has a more inclusive meaning 
than we have been ascribing to it; 
that he doesn't have to be against 
his left hand in order to be for his 
right. 

Man is concerned with both the 
real and ideal, with the picturesque 
and with the classic, with the spe- 


cific and the general, and just so 
must be his architecture. It is in 
the recognition and understanding 
and resolution of 
man's basically dual nature and the 
dual interests it manifests that a 
wholly satisfying architecture can 
come into being. Ignoring man 
and his polarized nature and turn- 
ing our backs on half the factors 
which should generate form makes 
architecture easier but does not 
make it better; does not make it 
whole. 


transcendent 


$ 


The key to a whole architecture 
is the sympathetic understanding 
of man’s constitution and motiva- 
tions. A thorough knowledge of 
him and of all his architectural 
needs (not just those which de- 
mand forms for which we have a 
predilection) will carry us beyond 
the cul-de-sacs of abstract argu- 
ment and arrogant ambition which 
presently limit our achievement, 

But really knowing man is 
enormously difficult and becoming 
daily more so as science broadens 
our collective knowledge of him 
while our individual capacity for 
understanding and acting does not 
much increase . . . 

The total of what we should 
know about man— which is know- 
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ing ourselves, after all—is stagger- 
ing. We must surely recognize 
our need—as architects—for help. 
We need all the help we can get 
from the fields of science and from 
the humanities. But where they 
have not gone or cannot yet go we 
must depend on intuition; on our 
own and on that of any who can 
help us; on the intuition of the 
truly gifted men from the related 
arts, who, as sensitive artists, are 
responsive to the emotions of the 
complete man and whose natural 
domain is spatial organization and 
spatial expression . . . We may yet 
— with their help—flesh out the 
bare bones of our limited architec- 
tural endeavors. 

Certainly this will not happen 
tomorrow; nor, perhaps, even in 
our time. For this sort of collabora- 
tion demands a kind of mutual re- 
spect and awareness of common 
interests and sympathetic under- 
standing which very few architects 
and their fellow artists possess to- 
day. 

On the contrary, many architects 
mistrust the painter and the sculp- 
tor and even the landscape archi- 
tect. Many others live with the 
conviction that they are actually 
superior to these specialists—''any- 
thing he can do, I can do better" 
—and cheaper . . . Among archi- 


tects there are few Michelangelos 
but many Michelangelo complexes. 
Our country's greatest architect is 
a victim of this complex and has 
designed some of the world's most 
frightful furniture. 


ка 


But our present and potential 
failure to get a rewarding collabo- 
ration cannot be traced to the archi- 
tect alone. Our fellow artists have 
too often been equally unyielding, 
Principally obstructive to collabo- 
rative achievement is their very 
evident concern that their contribu- 
tions to a building be readily iden- 
tifiable in the currently conven- 
tional terms of their particular art 
forms. They want to be displayed. 
The painter wants to do a mural 
—and he wants it on the most ac- 
cessible and visible wall in the 
building. Now surely there are 
other ways in which he might make 
a contribution while still finding a 
satisfactory means of expressing 
himself... 

Music has not so limited itself, 
and in avoiding such limitations is 
able to speak on many more oc- 
casions; and while there are oc- 
casions appropriate to a mural or a 
statue, or a mobile, or a mosaic, too 
often these become simply objets 
d'art in a building rather than mak- 
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ing art of the building. Architects, 
compliant, seem to wish for little 
more. 

We must have sculpture, for ex- 
ample, in our buildings but as long 
as the sculptor largely limits his 
interests to merely putting things in 
buildings, or in front of them, the 
buildings will not much improve 
and man’s appreciation of what 
sculptors have to say to him will 
not be much increased. 

And so with architects reluctant 
to seek advice and reluctant to 
relinquish even the prerogative of 
making some suggestions, and with 
their fellow artists insistent on a 
limited assortment of convention- 
ally identifiable objects, it ap- 
pears we will not soon get the 
kind of resonance we need between 
these artists before a really trans- 
cendent architecture can be 
achieved. 

For the architect cannot do it 
alone. He must necessarily trade 
in the visual and spatial expression 
of his own emotions. But the num- 
ber and the range and the quality 
and the significance of his emotions 
are directly dependent on his re- 
sponsiveness to the emotions of 
others. Divorced from people (or 
from any segment of people) and 
the world of their ideas and emo- 
tions, the architect is crippled. He 


has little to say and perforce con- 
tinues stating the same tiresome 
trivia in a vocabulary limited be- 
cause it has never had to be 
stretched and used. Rich inven- 
tion and the careful, precise form- 
ing of a building has always been 
achieved only when the emotional 
stimuli were abundant and pressing 
and recognized. The architect can 
broaden his recognition of stimuli 
only if he is willing to open him- 
self to the emotions of others. The 
architect who looks only inward for 
stimulus soon looks at a dry 
well... 


But if, in some future, this col- 
laboration ever develops in some- 
thing more than isolated instances, 
we may be nearly sure of these 
things: the whole fabric of our 
buildings and their spaces will be 
affected —their profiles, their light- 
ing, their approaches, their changes 
of direction, their sequence of 
vistas, their textures and colors. 
Moreover the method of collabor- 
ating to achieve these goals will 
have to respect the particular skills 
of each art and the prerogatives and 
responsibilities which they demand. 
'Thus each must do what he best 
can do and stop there; and the ar- 
chitect—as always—must be pre- 
pared for the exacting role of sym- 
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pathetic selection and correlation. 
I cannot predict how you will all 
be paid for this but I will predict 
that the full respect you are certain 
to win—and do not now have— 
assures that you will be paid. 

Now I hope all this has not 
sounded too much like you know 
who—and 1 leave it to you who's 


who. l have intended it simply as 
an appeal to all of you to join me 
in welcoming back these artists who 
have been absent too often from 
our councils since the time of the 
Renaissance. Welcome to an arena 
of achievement which should be 
limited only by man's unfulfilled 
capacity to enjoy organized space. 


SIE 
Honors 


HAROLD ‘THEODORE  SPrrz- 
NAGEL, Sioux Falls, S. D., has been 
given the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws by Augustana College. 


Lupwic MIES VAN pEr ROHE, 
FAIA, Chicago, has been elected a 
Fellow in the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 


EpGAR I. WILLIAMS, FAIA, New 
York, has been honored by the 
Fifth Avenue Association. In its 
selection by a Committee on Archi- 
tectural Awards of the “Best New 
Institutional Building,” it issued 
its Certificate of Merit to the Don- 
nell Library, 20-30 West 53rd 
Street. The Committee’s report 
said: 

“This handsome new Branch of 
the New York Public Library is 


distinguished by the most skillful 
study of its street facade; its fine 
materials, its excellent proportions 
and relationship of its openings to 
its mass, and the high quality of 
its simple detail combine to make 
this a building to be highly com- 
mended.” 


ALFRED H. Курек, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been elected to the 
Board of Trustees of Pratt In- 
stitute, 


WILLIAM W. CaupniLL, of 
Byran, Texas, has been awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws by Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti. ‘The citation 
calls his “A most distinguished 
career of service to education in 
the United States.” 
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D. KENNETH SARGENT, FAIA, 
Professor of Architecture at Syra- 
cuse University, has received from 
the University a George Arents 
Pioneer Medal for excellence in 
architecture. 


LAWRENCE GRANT WHITE, 
РАТА, New York, has been elected 
to the Board of Trustees of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


PauL R. WILLIAMS, Los An- 
geles, has been awarded the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Fine Arts 
by Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. 


Dr. N. M. Newmark and Dr. 
C. P. Siess, engineers and re- 
searchers, have received the 1956 
award of the Concrete and Steel 
Reinforcing Institute, in recogni- 
tion of the joint activities of these 


men in the field of reinforced con- 
crete research, 


Crair W. DirCHY, РАТА, has 
been awarded the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Engineering by Law- 
rence Institute of Technology. 


IN THE RUSH of honors that 
were announced last month in these 
pages we were in error in saying 
that Messrs. CHATELAIN and 
Purves had just been made Hon- 
orary Corresponding Members of 
the RIBA. These gentlemen and 
GEORGE BAIN CUMMINGS, FAIA, 
had been elected Honorary Corres- 
ponding Members of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada. 
Mr. Purves’ election as Hon. 
RIBA was announced in the Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL. 


NCARB Elections 


At THE 35th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards, 
in Los Angeles, the following of- 
ficers were elected: Edgar H. 
Berners, President; Joe E. Smay, 
Ist Vice President; Walter F. 
Martens, 2nd V. P.; A. Reinhold 


Melander, 3rd V. P.; and William 
L. Perkins, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Fred L. Markham, immediate 
past-President, became a member 
of the Executive Committee. 
L. M. Leisenring, РАТА, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was added to the 
Council's Board of Review. 
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DETAIL OF THE MICROWAVE TOWER FOR THE 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION, NUTLEY, N. J. 
Rossetti, GIFFELS @ VALLET, ARCHITECTS 
Favorite Features of 
recently elected Fellows: 
Louis Rossetti, FAIA 


Books & Bulletins 


The Institute Library asks us to call attention to the fact that Institute 
members have the privilege of borrowing books through the Library's 
mail service 


Iraty’s ARCHITECTURE Topay. 
By Carlo Pagani, 296 pp. 812" 
x 1034”. Milano: 1955: Dis- 
tributed by W. S. Heinman, 
400 E. 72nd St, New York 
21, N. Y. $12 
A comprehensive survey of ex- 
amples chosen from among the 
years. ‘The book benefits from the 
inclusion of biographical notes re- 
garding each individual designer. 


THE LIFE AND WORK or JAMES 
Сіввѕ. By Bryan Little. 226 pp. 
6" x 834”. London: 1955: B. T. 
Batsford Ltd. 4 Fitzhardinge 
St., Portman Square, W.1. 25s. 
Net 
An impartial survey of the man 

who was undoubtedly one of Eng- 
land's greatest architects—a diffi- 
cult task indeed in view of the 
scarcity of records about the per- 
sonal life of the bachelor who grew 
up in the shadow of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. 


CoMMUTING PATTERNS OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL Workers. By Leon- 
ard P. Adams and Thomas W. 
Mackesey. 142 pp. 8%” x 11”. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: 1955: Cornell 


University, Housing Research 

Center. $2 

The first of a series of reports 
growing out of research under the 
Housing Research Center at Cor- 
nell, prompted by HHFA to rec- 
ord the problem encountered in 
World War 11 of how the labor 
market and industrial production 
could be brought closer together. 


Piastics AND BuirpiNc. By E. F. 
Mactaggart and H. H. Cham- 
bers. 192 pp. Text; 32 pp. II- 
lustrations and charts. 74" x 
934". New York: 1955: Philo- 
sophical Library. $12 
It is refreshing to find, in this 

British understatement, assurance 

that plastics are not the sudden 

answer to all building problems. 

The books follows a middle path 

between the technical treatise and 

the "popular" book. 


TEN Books ON ARCHITECTURE. 
By Leone Battista — Alberti. 
Translated into English by 
James Leoni. Edited by Joseph 
Rykwert. 276 pp. Text; 68 pp. 
Illustrations, 634" x 934". Lon- 
don: 1955: Alec Tiranti, Ltd., 
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Distributed by Transatlantic 

Arts, Inc, Hollywood-by-the- 

Sea, Florida. $8.50 

Alberti apparently had no great 
respect for Vitruvius and his ten 
books, which had long held the 
foremost place in architectural 
literature. Both works stand high 
in the essential list of an architec- 
tural library. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE NEW NEEDS. 
Compiled by the Editors of the 
Architectural Record. 326 pp. 
812" x 11%”. New York: 
1956: F. W. Dodge Corp. $9.75 
A compilation of illustrations 

and descriptive text of contempo- 
rary schools published in the 4r- 
chitectural Record. “The case stud- 
ies are divided into sections on cost 
studies, elementary schools, and 
secondary schools. 


ART IN EUROPEAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE (SYNTHESE DES ARTS). 
By Paul Damaz. 244 pp. 836" 
x 10%”. New York: 1956: 
Reinhold Publishing Co, $12.50 
An effort to bring about an 

understanding of the proper bal- 

ance between the arts of architec- 
ture, painting, and sculpture. The 
author feels that there are signs in 

Europe of a new synthesis of these 

arts. The text is in French and 

English. 


THE New ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE Baunaus. By Walter 
Gropius. 112 pp. 514” x 77$". 
Boston: 1955: Charles T. Bran- 
ford Co. $3.50 
A new English edition of Dr. 

Gropius’ earlier work in which he 

says: "If I am to attempt to an- 

swer this question [Can the real 
nature and significance of the New 

Architecture be conveyed in 

words?] it must needs be in the 

form of an analysis of my own 
work, my own thoughts and dis- 
coveries.” 


ErERNAL Ecypr. By Clement 
Robichon and Alexandre Var- 
ille. Translated by Laetitia Gif- 
ford. 14 pp. Text and Notes; 
128 pp. Illustrations, 7” x 934”. 
New York: 1955: Philosophical 
Library. $6 
A collection of particularly fine 

photographs of the architecture 

and sculpture of ancient Egypt. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF JAPAN. 
By Arthur Drexler. 288 pp. 
714" x 10". New York: 1955: 
The Museum of Modern Art. 
$6.50 
Unlike recent books devoted to 

the Japanese dwelling, this volume 

deals with the environmental and 
religious factors that have influ- 
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enced all Japanese art. The study 
of the structural principles in- 
volved, particularly the carpenter's 
ingenuity in joining, is especially 
interesting. 


MARCEL Brever: SuN AND 
Suapow. Editing and notes by 
Peter Blake. 208 pp. 734" x 
1072", New York: 1955: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. $7.50 
Photographs and explanatory 

text of Breuer's work, from his 

early days in the Bauhaus up to 
his design for UNESCO  Head- 
quarters in Paris. 


Акснттест“ YEAR Book 6. 
Edited by Trevor Dannatt. 260 
РР. 7” x 934”. New York: 
1956: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc. $8.75 
The “Architects’ Year Book,” 

published in London, seems to be a 

receptacle for various erudite es- 

says on widely diverse subjects, 
such as John Baker on “Stained 

Glass Today” and Guiseppe Vac- 

caro's "Harmony of Form in Space 

and Time." 


Doctors’ Orrices & CriNics. By 
Paul Hayden Kirk and Eugene 
D. Sternberg. 228 pp. 814" x 
1134". New York: 1955: Rein- 
hold Publishing Co. $12 
Mr. Kirk is an AIA architect 


from Seattle, and Mr. Sternberg 
an English architect who has come 
over here to practise in Colorado. 
Here is expert testimony, founded 
on long experience in a specialized 
field, as to the proper design for— 
and even the organization of— 
medical clinics. 


INTANGIBLE CONTENT IN ARCHI- 
TECTONIC Form. By Amos Ih 
Tiao Chang. 80 pp. 642” x 107. 
Princeton, N. J.: 1956: Prince- 
ton University Press. $3.50 
Our good friend, Jean Labatut, 

writes a foreword to this volume 

telling us that the wisdom of an 
ancient culture infuses and illumi- 
nates this book, which is based on 
the philosophy of Laotzu. One of 

Laotzu's paradoxical statements is, 

“The way to allow for fulfillment 

is to concave." 


Tue British New Towns Por- 
icy. By Lloyd Rodwin. 272 pp. 
Text; 40 pp. Illustrations. 
614” x 934”. Cambridge, 
Mass.: 1956: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $7.50 
The author traces the ideas gov- 

erning this policy from the original 

conception of Ebenezer Howard to 
the present development in build- 
ing of more than a dozen new 
towns to decentralize London’s 
population, The author is Asso- 
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ciate Professor of Land Economics 


at M.LT. 


Tue Nature or Cities. By 


L. Hilberseimer, 286 pp. 814” 
x 11”, Chicago: 1955: Paul 
$8.75 


“Theobald & Co. 


L— 
< 
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Dr. Hilberseimer’s book, “The 
New City,” published in 1944, is 
out of print, and this one takes its 
place, with the author's thinking 
brought up to date—particularly 
by the development of the atomic 
bomb, 


An Epitome 
of the 
Architectural Profession 
By George S. Koyl, FAIA 


HE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

ARcurrECTS has been the 
medium for the past century 
through which the American ar- 
chitect has practised under con- 
stantly improving conditions in a 
world of keen business competition. 
It has been the dream of members 
that the “American Architects Di- 
rectory" should be the official bio- 
graphical compendium of the pro- 
fession in this country, epitomizing 
the accomplishments of architects 
who are now and have been creat- 
ing the American scene. No such 
undertaking could be hopeful of 
success without the authority which 
the approval and cooperation of 
the Institute alone assures, 


In consequence of obtaining that 
approval and with the promise of 
cooperation, the Bowker Company 
launched the publication. project 
as they have said, “for The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects." With- 
in the covers have been put all their 
directory-making experience. 
Copies of a “Tentative Question- 
naire" were submitted to one hun- 
dred members of the Institute, 
selected at random from those 
whose names began with the letter 
S, as a check on the clarity and 
completeness of coverage of modern 
"Throughout the editing 
process the interpretation of the 
biographical data of each individual 
architect, as submitted in the ques- 


practice. 
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tionnaire, was considered a grave 
professional responsibility. Many 
pages were assigned to the organi- 
zation of the Institute, to the re- 
printing of several of its most im- 
portant Documents; to the listing 
of the officers and executive secre- 
taries of all the State Examining 
Boards with the consent of the 
Secretary of the NCARB; and of 
the deans and heads of all Schools 
of Architecture as provided by the 
Secretary of the ACSA—all infor- 
mation which is constantly sought 
after but difficult of finding by the 
persons who want it, and all for 
the purpose of making the Direc- 
tory as useful as possible to the 
profession and to the public. 


The establishment of bio- 
graphical directory is in itself an 
important achievement of a pro- 
fession in which the cooperation 
and support of its individual mem- 
bers are sine qua non. As the term 
"biographical" implies, such a di- 
rectory records the acts of the liv- 
ing, including information as to 
time and place. То maintain its 
status, a biographical compendium 
must have periodic renewals. As 
time passes, the record of achieve- 
ments of a profession take on added 
significance, becoming the most 
complete and accurate record of 


a 


the principal activities of its mem- 
bers. 

These thoughts were not only 
in the minds of the publishers and 
members of the profession nearest 
to the project when inaugurated, 
they were expressed in the an- 
nouncements concerning the Direc- 
їогу. With each new edition, its 
comprehensiveness and usefulness 
to the profession and public will 
be enhanced by the inclusion of 
new biographical and other mate- 
rial, including the accomplishments 
of architects during the period be- 
tween editions. 

With these long-range objectives 
in mind, the publishers have at- 
tempted to make the volume 
worthy of the architectural profes- 
sion, useful, and to bring it within 
the economic reach of all archi- 
tects. It seemed important that 
every office should own a copy of 
the Directory with its readily avail- 
able professional information. But 
the usefulness of the Directory to 
the profession lies in its broadest 
possible distribution among the sev- 
eral types of libraries to which the 
public has access as well as those 
in private and semi-private insti- 
tutions; among the governmental 
departments and agencies con- 
stantly engaging the services of 
architects; among the news-pub- 
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lishing and advertising agencies 
dealing with the products of the 
manufacturers of building mate- 
rials and equipment as well as 
among these manufacturers them- 
selves; in fact among all who bene- 
fit by the very existence of the ar- 
chitect. From these, as well as 
the members of the profession, 
chapter offices and those of the ar- 
chitectural registration boards, the 
publishers invite support in this 
venture. 


If members of the profession are 
pleased with the book, feel that it 
helps architects generally to have 
it widely distributed, and are 
anxious to have it continue through 
future editions, then no time should 
be lost in ordering copies for them- 
selves or in making gifts of it to 
libraries, clubs or other organiza- 
tions. The Geographical Index 


alone, according to the Librarian 
of one of Philadelphia's two lead- 
ing daily papers, is worth the 
whole price to any architect listed 
there. That leading news syndi- 
cates and publishers have placed 
multiple orders for the Directory 
is not only evidence of the need 
for information about architects, 
but heralds a new era in public 
relations for the profession. 

The publication of  non-bio- 
graphical lists of members of local 
and national societies such as that 
of the Institute are necessary for 
the memberships of their respective 
organizations, and basic for the 
publication of biographical direc- 
tories. In the "American Archi- 
tects Directory," it is hoped, are 
epitomized those qualities which 
will continue to advance the dig- 
nity and prestige of the American 
architect. 


Fulbright Awards Available 


egenos DATE for the general 
competition for Fulbright 
awards, which opened May 1, is 
November 1, 1956. Requests for 
application forms must be post- 
marked by October 25th. 

Young American architects have 
a chance to study abroad during 
1957-1958 under the U. S. Gov- 


ernment's International Education 
Exchange Program. Eligibility re- 
quirements are: (1) U. S, citizen- 
ship, (2) a college degree or its 
equivalent, (3) knowledge of the 
language of the country of appli- 
cation, (4) good health. Prefer- 
ence is given to applicants not more 
than 35 years of age. 
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The awards are offered in the 
following countries: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Burma, Chile, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, India, Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, the Philip- 
pines, and the United Kingdom. 

Application blanks and a bro- 
chure describing the program are 
available at the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


* 


Competition Judgments 

IN THE Morton Arboretum 
Small House Design Competition, 
the jury has named the following 


winners from the approximately 
500 entries: 

Class 1 (two-bedroom houses) : 
First prizes of $500 each to Gard- 
ner Ertman, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
John O. Cotton, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Charles S. Sax, Hibbing, 
Minn. 

Class 2 (three-bedroom houses) : 
First prizes of $500 each to Gard- 
ner Ertman, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Hayahiko Takase, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

There were several second prizes 
of $100 each and 25 honorable 
mentions of $50 each. 

The Grand Prize of $1,000 
went to Gardner Ertman, who is 
a graduate of Cornell, now em- 
ployed in the office of Carl Koch. 


That Problem of Referrals 
By Harmon H. Goldstone 


SECRETARY, NEW YORK CHAPTER, AIA 


IP" THE May issue of the 
Journat May B. Hipshman 
analyzes, clearly and thoroughly, 
the vexing problem of referrals. 
The urgent need for an answer, 
the methods tried, the objections to 
them, all sound familiar. The 
proposed solution of an optional 
questionnaire from which referrals 
will be made in rotation is, with 
variations, somewhat the same as 


the system which the New York 
Chapter has evolved after much 
the same experience of trial and 
error. ]t would be nice to an- 
nounce that our system, after being 
in effect almost four years, was an 
unqualified success. ‘Though, un- 
fortunately, this is not the case, 
it may interest other chapters to 
learn the details of still another 
attempted solution. Perhaps from 
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this pooling of ideas a completely 
satisfactory technique may develop. 

"Гһгее methods of referral are 
now used by the New York Chap- 
ter; the choice depends upon the 
nature of the inquiry: 

l. 1f the question concerns 
single-family houses it is referred 
to the Chapter's House Consulting 
Panel. “his is a volunteer list 
of about 30 Chapter members who 
specialize in domestic work and 
who have prepared an album of 
photographs illustrating recent 
houses they have designed. ‘The 
inquirer is invited to look over 
this album in the Chapter Office 
and to get in touch directly with 
anyone whose work he likes. The 
members of the panel have also 
agreed to provide “clinic” serv- 
ices, at a nominal hourly rate, for 
persons who simply need a little 
guidance on а particular and 
limited problem. The Chapter 
likes to feel that this type of serv- 
ice corresponds somewhat to the 
legal assistance commonly offered, 
at nominal cost, by legal aid 
societies, 

2. 1f the inquiry is for an archi- 
tect who has done schools, or 
churches, or theaters, or any other 
special type of building, an invita- 
tion is extended to make use of 


the Members’ Work File which 


is also maintained in the Chapter 
Office. This consists of a file 
cabinet full of specially printed 
folders,* made out, insofar as they 
choose, by the Chapter members 
in accordance with the enclosed 
directions. The folders contain 
whatever photographs or magazine 
clippings the members choose to 
keep in them and they, themselves, 
are asked to classify their build- 
ings in one of 40 given categories. 
A color key runs across the top of 
each folder so that it is easy to 
pick out architects who have done 
Banks (number 5), or Hospitals 
(number 13), or Schools (number 
3). 

3. For people who just “want 
an architect," there is little that 
can be done except to send them 
the Chapter Membership Direc- 
tory, which is revised and reprinted 
every other year. It gives names, 
addresses and telephone numbers, 
class of membership and year of 
admission of each Chapter mem- 
ber; it also lists current Chapte: 
officers, committees, delegates and 
Recently it has also be- 
come possible to refer such in- 


honors. 


quiries to George Koyle's “Amer- 
ican Architects’ Directory" which, 
while covering the whole country, 


* Photostatic copies are obtainable from 
the JouRNAL office. 
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supplies considerable biographical 
and “experience” data. 

And how does this system, or 
of work? 
Only fairly well. 

The House Consulting Panel 
receives well over one thousand 
referrals a year. While precise 
records have not been kept, it 
would appear that very few of 
these have turned out to be interest- 
ing clients. But in helping the 
others to screen-in a sun porch or 
to convert an attic into a spare 
bedroom, a certain amount of 
good will is created which in the 
long run should help the profes- 
sion as a whole. 

The Members’ Work File 
would be far more valuable if it 
were more complete and if it were 
kept strictly up to date. Despite 
repeated pleas, only 237 out of 
the Chapter’s 970 members had, at 
last counting, bothered to fill out 
and submit their folders. Still 
fewer keep their initial submissions 
adequately revised. But both this 
file and the album of the House 
Consulting Panel meet the require- 
ment that Miss Hipshman insists 
on: participation is entirely volun- 
tary. They have, moreover, the 
additional advantage of emphasiz- 
ing visual material as the best basis 
for selecting an architect and the 


combinations systems, 


material is—at least in theory— 
flexible, inexpensive and easy to 
The main disadvantage—be- 
side the incompleteness of the data 
—is, of course, that reference to 
the album or to the file involves a 
personal visit to the Chapter Of- 
fice and a certain amount of effort 
on the inquirer's part. But per- 
haps such effort is necessary, and 
even worth the client's time, if it 
means discovering the one archi- 
tect who will understand his prob- 
lem and solve it with sympathy. 

For the client who will not or 
cannot make this effort, a copy of 
the Chapter’s Membership Direc- 
tory or a reference to Koyle is 
really little more than a polite way 
of taking the edge off the standard 
introductory remark that is made 
to all requests for referral: “We 
are so sorry that it is impossible for 
the Chapter Office to recommend 
any one of its members, but if you 
would care to refer to our House 
Consulting Panel—to our Mem- 
bers’ Work File—to our Directory 
—we are sure you will find them of 
help in your problem.” 


+ 


Howard Myers 

Memorial Award 
THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
or NEW York offers the third 


use. 
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award established as a memorial 
to the late Howard Myers, estab- 
lished for the purpose of making 
cash awards of $500 each from 
time to time for the best-written, 
most progressive, most influential 
and original writing about architec- 
ture, whether of a provocative nat- 
ure or not. ‘The Committee on 
Scholarships and Special Awards 
invites the submission of articles 
that are nominated for this award 


from periodicals in the period Janu- 
ary, 1953, through December, 
1955. The committee requests the 
submission of tear sheets rather 
than complete copies. Entries will 
be accepted until September 15, 
1956. Address Olindo Grossi, 
Chairman, Committee on Scholar- 
ships and Special Awards; The 
Architectural League of New 
York; 115 East 40th St, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


News from the Educational Field 


Harvard UNIVERSITY an- 
nounces that a committee headed by 
John Nicholas Brown, of Provi- 
dence, reported: "Against the var- 
iegated background of the con- 
temporary academic scene, the 
study of fine arts in Harvard Col- 
lege appears restricted, even 
limited." The committee found 
need for new buildings and for in- 
creased faculty and staff, particu- 
larly for the training of the mind’s 
eye, at a cost of more than $6,500,- 
000, of which $1,300,000 would 
provide a new design center for 
work in the visual arts. 


THe Forp FOUNDATION 
nounces, among its fellowship ap- 
pointments for training in foreign 
and international affairs, the fol- 


an- 


lowing: Sidney M. Kaplan, As- 
sistant Professor, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, in art and archeology in 
India, Pakistan, and Afghanistan ; 
also, to Martie W. Young, a grad- 
uate student of Harvard, one year 
additional to present fellowship, in 
history and principles of Oriental 
art. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY an- 
nounces the winner of the $3,000 
James Harrison Steedman Fellow- 
ship as Klaus H. Kattentidt, Št. 
Louis, Mo., who, having earned 
his B. A. degree at the University, 
is currently studying towards his 
M. A. degree at the University 
of Illinois. The jury selected the 
winner as a result of a competition 
for a church group. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON an- 
nounces the appointment of Nor- 
man J. Johnston, Philip H. Dole, 
Albert D. Poe, as assistant pro- 
fessors of architecture, and Julio 
Acuna as instructor in architecture. 


YALE UNIVERSITY announces 
the award of the Charles O. 
Matcham Fellowship to James 
Jarrett Padavic, Quincy, Ill., who 
has received his B. A. degree and 
will continue to study at Yale for 


his M. A. 


Рнилр D. Creer, Providence, 
R. I., of the firm of Creer, Kent, 
Cruise & Aldrich, Architects, and 
Head of the Department of Archi- 
tecture, Rhode Island School of 
Design since 1933, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the School of 
Architecture and Planning, Texas 
University. Mr. Creer had served 
as AIA Regional Director of the 
Northeastern States. 


GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY announces the appoint- 
ment of Paul Malcolm Heffernan, 
Professor of Architectural Design, 
as Director of the School of Archi- 
tecture, effective July 1, 1956. Pro- 
fessor Heffernan succeeds Profes- 
sor Harold Bush-Brown, FAIA, 
Director of the School since 1924, 
who retired on June 30, 1956. 


Scholarships and 
Fellowships 

THe New York CHAPTER, 
AIA, is accepting applications for 
the 1957 Arnold W. Brunner 
Scholarship. The grant is for 
amounts up to $2,400, for ad- 
vanced study in a specialized field 
of architectural investigation. Clos- 
ing date for applications is Novem- 
ber 15, 1956. Full information 
may be had from the Chapter of- 
fice, 115 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Calendar 


July 14-August 25: Seventh Annual 
Design Workshop, Instituto Techno- 
logico de Monterrey, Mexico. Informa- 
tion and catalogs may be secured from 
Hugh L. MeMath, ліл, School of Ar- 
chitecture, The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

August 18-30: August tour of the 
Society of Architectural Historians— 
Albany, Troy, Mohawk Valley, 


Cooperstown. Further details and ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from 
Daniel M. C. Hopping, 120 Midland 
Avenue, Bronxville, N. Y. 

September 6-9: Convention of the 
Northwest Region, Tacoma, Wash. 

September 7-11: 36th Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Conference on 
State Parks, Jackson Lake Lodge, 
Moran, Jackson Hole, Wyo. 
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September 13-15; Central States 
Regional Conference, Omaha, Nebr. 

September 17-21: American Society 
for Testing Materials is sponsoring an 
Apparatus Exhibit, Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

September 19-20: Conference con- 
ducted by Building Research Institute 
on Modern Masonry, under the chair- 
manship of C. E. Silling, Faia. Con- 
ference will be held in the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

September 25-26: 35th Annual Fall 
Meeting and Chapter Presidents' Con- 
ference of The Producers Council, Inc., 
Wade Park Manor Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

September 28-29: North Central 
States Regional Convention, the Wis- 
consin Architects’ Association, AIA, 
being host chapter. Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

October 7-9; 7th Annual Conference 
of the Gulf States District, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

October 10-12: 23rd Annual Conven- 
tion of the Architects Society of Ohio. 
Hotel Commodore Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 

October 10-13: California-Nevada- 
Hawaii District Regional Conference, 


and California Council, Yosemite, 
Calif. 
October 11-12: Noise Abatement 


Symposium, under the sponsorship of 
Illinois Institute of Technology, with 
study of the control of noise through 


architectural design. 
Chicago, Ill. 

October 18-20: Western Mountain 
District Regional Conference, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

October 19-20: Annual Meeting of 
National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

October 24-26: New York District 
Regional Conference, Lake Placid 
Club, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

October 25-27: New York State As- 
sociation Convention, Lake Placid Club, 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 

October 31-November 2: Texas Dis- 
trict Regional Conference, Corpus 
Christi, ‘Texas. 

November 8-10: Annual Convention 
of the Florida Association of Archi- 
tects, Hotel Seville, Miami Beach, Fla, 

November 12-14: Annual Convention 
of the Structural Clay Products Insti- 
tute, Boca Raton, Florida. 

November 14-16: Middle Atlantic 
District, ALA, Pennsylvania Society 
of Architects and Regional Council 
Meeting, Hershey, Pa. 

January 24-26, 1957: Annual Meet- 
ing of the Society of Architectural His- 
torians, in conjunction with the Col- 
lege Art Association, Detroit Institute 
of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 

February 25-March 1, 1957: 13th In- 
ternational Heating and Air-Condi- 
tioning Exposition. International Am- 
phitheater, Chicago. 


Hotel Sherman, 


A Planning Director for 
Saint John, N. B., Canada 


THE Common CLrnK's OF- 
Fick, City Hall, Saint John, New 
Brunswick, Canada, informs us of 
their need for a Planning Director 
to implement their program of 
urban renewal. The qualifications 
include training in a recognized 


planning course and practical ex- 
perience. Salary to start will be 
$6,000-$6,500 per annum, with 
regular increments to $7,500-$8- 
000 within five years. Further de- 
tails may be had by addressing the 
Common Clerk's Office as above. 
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Architects Read and Write 


Letters from readers—discussion, argu- 


mentative, corrective, even vituperative 


"TopaAv's Toots 
By Epwarp HuntsMAN-Trovut, FASLA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


N the JOURNAL for June, I have 
е Раш Thiry оп “Esthet- 
їсз in Architecture” with pleasure 
and whole-hearted applause, Quite 
properly, the concluding phrase 
covers the ground; ". . . design 
with respect for people, for the 
person, for environment, and in 
scale and harmony with nature 
and .. . in keeping with human 
aspirations." 

"That is just another way of 
saying what he said before— 
"Beauty is an intrinsic quality born 
out of the factors of use, structure 
and design." The importance of 
his final restatement lies in that 
people, and environment, and na- 
ture, are relatively stable, in spite 
of Dior, the bulldozer, and smog. 

“The change, absolute and sci- 
entific and of tremendous scope" 
will prove on careful analysis to be 
relatively superficial. Essentially 
the world of today, and the men 
and women who walk about on the 
face of it, are astonishingly akin 
to those of the dawn of history and 
civilization, and these are the con- 
trolling elements of all design. 


New idioms, new materials, new 
methods, new power, are exciting 
and challenging. Their under- 
standing and use are new tools at 
hand for the better adornment of 
the earth and for the further use 
and delight of those who inhabit 
it. It is important to realize that 
today's dynamics are a means and 
not an end. 

In the matter of zoning as a 
correction for the current growing 
pains of suburbia, and as called for 
by Mr. Thiry, Clarence Stein has 
noted that prohibition, a simple 
negative, set up by zoning ordi- 
nance, is not enough to halt the 
Witness the breakdown 
of zoning in the wholesale "rape" 
of the neighboring San Fernando 
Valley. 

The “new look” in architecture, 
in furniture, in painting, in sculp- 
ture, has recast the entire visible 
gadget world, from Metropolitan 
Museum to the dime store on Main 
Street, not by prohibition of the 
old, but by offering a whole Pan- 
dora’s box of strange new excite- 
ments. 


outrage. 
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FACULTY SUMMER FELLOWSHIP 
By Avexis Z. Yarzevircu, Troy, N. Y. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


p YEAR it was my privilege 
to be a recipient of a Faculty 
Summer Fellowship from the firm 
of Voorhees, Walker, Smith, & 
Smith. Provided with an adequate 
sum of money to cover my expenses 
and given complete freedom of 
movement within this large archi- 
tectural organization, I was not 
expected in return to make any con- 
tribution—simply to absorb as 
much experience and atmosphere 
as I possibly could. Full coopera- 
tion of the staff helped me take 
advantage of this freedom. 

The impressions and evaluations 
I carried away with me were made 
possible through attendance of con- 
ferences, trips to building sites with 
junior partners in charge, and in- 
terviews with project architects. 
These were often centered around 
a particular project, and many fine 
points of study, design, construc- 
tion, cost, control, supervision and 
even presentation were brought up. 
Several trips with Mr. Ralph 
Walker to buildings already com- 
pleted or in the process of con- 
struction were the highlights of 
this period. Finally, I chose to 
spend three weeks at the site of a 
Jesuit Seminary where some inter- 


esting mosaic and marble work was 
in progress. 

Altogether it was a unique ar- 
rangement and, to the best of my 
knowledge, the first experiment of 
this kind that has been conducted, 
I was offered a change of environ- 
ment so welcome after an academic 
year. It gave me a chance to travel 
in different professional circles and 
to new places. I expect that some 
of the things I saw and did already 
have influenced my classes and 
seminars. As a teacher I was es- 
pecially conscious of the human 
relations involved in a large archi- 
tectural organization—the system 
of employment, the atmosphere 
conducive for creative growth, and 
the factors establishing the ceiling 
to a young man's professional 
career. In some cases it was stimu- 
lating to see professional compe- 
tence and integrity in action. 

However, my own activities have 
no special importance. It is the 
program which is significant. For 
if many college teachers, like my- 
self, can devote a little time spo- 
radically to practical work, the ex- 
perience often amounts to partici- 
pation in projects of limited size. 
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Therefore work in a large office, 
from time to time, or the possibility 
to study all phases of their opera- 
tions, is an obvious and necessary 
asset to teaching. To my mind, 


such a program has great possibili- 
ties for extending the teacher's 
breadth of practical knowledge and 
bringing today's experience of the 
profession into the classroom. 


Necrology 


According to notices received at The Octagon 


between February 11, 


AnnkrT, Loren B. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
ADAMS, WILLIAM 
Lawrence, L. L, N. Y. 
Briss, WALTER D. 
Glenbrook, Nev. 
CEDERLUND, Oscan H. 
Boston, Mass. 
CRUMPTON, KENNETH R. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cutt, Epwin Emory 
Providence, R. I. 
DAGGETT, ROBERT Frost, FAIA 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
DOBBIN, CLARENCE E. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
FALLER, STANLEY CHESTER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FoosHEE, Marion F. 
Dallas, Texas 
GUPTILL, ARTHUR L. 
Stamford, Conn. 
HAAS, GEORGE JOSEPH 
Miami, Fla. 
HAMON, EVERETTE ELIJAH 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Harrod, WILLIAM H. 
Allison Park, Pa. 
Horer, Ruporr J., JR. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
HoGAN, Merrie W. 
Birmingham, Mich. 
Носи. GEORGE C. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


1956 and June 19, 1956 


KEISER, GEORGE CAMP 
Washington, D. C. 
KINGSLEY, GEORGE S. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 
LANGDON, CHARLES A., FAIA 
Springfield, Ohio 
Lay, CHARLES D. 
Stratford, Conn. 
Lee, Epwanp B. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
MAGAZINER, Louis 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mc Окатн, JOSEPH A. 
Detroit, Mich. 
RICKARD, GREVILLE 
New York, N. Y. 
SALA, PETER Louis 
Stockton, Calif. 
SCHENCK, Harry I., FAIA 
Dayton, Ohio 
SCHUMANN, FERDINAND F. 
Downingtown, Pa. 
SONNEMANN, ALEXANDER H. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Weese, DoNALD О, 
Denver, Colo. 
Woop, Barton D. 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Yates, Howard T. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
YOUNG, GEORGE, JR., FAIA 
Novato, Calif. 
Honorary Member: 
FITZPATRICK, F. STUART 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Editor's Asides 


WHEN YOU “brick” oc 
“structural tile” according to a 
revised Trade Practice Rule taking 
effect last July 5, you should mean 
something definite: a 
made primarily of clay or shale or 
a mixture thereof, hard-burned in 
akiln. If a product does not meet 
these requirements, it must be des- 


SAY 


material 


ignated by inclusion of the name 
of the 
structural tile," “coral brick," for 
example. 


material used—‘‘concrete 


WE CANNOT QUITE GET OVER 
a mistrust of our abilities as an 
elevator operator when we step 
into a self-service car, yet the fig- 
ures make us out a sissy. In 1955, 
of all new intensive-service eleva- 
tors sold by one of the largest man- 
98.2% of the 
without-attendant type. 


ufacturers, were 


“Tuis STORY is told in connec- 
tion with the recent visit to this 
country of President Soekarno, of 
the Republic of Indonesia: Asked 
if he had any particular wishes as 
to books that might be presented 
to him, President 
pressed the desire to have Jeffer- 
He said that he 


was an admirer of Thomas Jeffer- 


Soekarno ex- 


son’s writings. 
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son, and incidentally pointed out 
that one of the reasons for his in- 
terest in that statesman was that 
both he and Jefferson were archi- 
tects, and each had become Presi- 
dent of his country. 


SINCE CONSTRUCTION is now the 
nation’s largest single production 
activity, it is interesting to note 
that it accounts for about 15% of 
the country’s national product, and 
employs, directly and indirectly, 
somewhat more than 15% of the 


total work force. 


Tue JouRNAL or THE RIBA, 
in its issue for May, records the 
approval by the Council of a stand- 
ardized signboard to be used by 
the architects on all building jobs. 
Their standard is as shown by the 
illustration—the 


ad joining sign 


) ARCHITECTS 


ICTINUS AND CALLICRATES 
66 PORTLAND PLACE LONDON W 1 


Upper part is grey on white ground; 
below, the firm’s name in white on 
dark ground 


Tue A. I. A. 


measuring 20” x 32”. Apparently 
the RIBA has no problem such as 
we have here of firms not all of 
whose named members are mem- 
bers of the national society, 


Tue BuirpiNG RESEARCH AbD- 
visory Board (BRAB) and FHA 
are teamed up to prosecute the 
termite. A 55-page report reviews 
and correlates present knowledge 
about the pest—his methods of at- 
tack and our weapons of defense 
in slab-on-ground, basement, and 
crawl space. The 15-man BRAB 
advisory committee was recruited 
from the fields of entomology, plant 
pathology, toxicology, wood tech- 
nology, methods, 
wood preservation, pest control, 


construction 


lumber manufacturing, vapor and 
moisture control, and architectural 
design. It would seem that the 
termite hasn't a  chance—but, 
knowing the breed, we wouldn't 
bet on his defeat. 


А FEW YEARS AGO builders were 
concerned with amenities for the 
sidewalk superintendent, furnish- 
ing him peep-holes at convenient 
heights, through which he could 
watch the construction behind the 
protective board fence. Today the 
owner and contractor erecting Sea- 
gram's 38-story building on Park 


Avenue, New York, seem more 


concerned with appearance than 
with passer-bys' curiosity. An 8” 
board fence is getting a temporary 
mural along the Park Avenue block 
site—trees and a colorful flower 
border. Possibly this is a sign of 
the times, reflecting Clarence 
Stein's admonition that we should 
be thinking of total environment 
rather than individual structures. 


THE STATISTICIANS pat Texas 
on the back by recording that one 
out of every ten centrally air-con- 
ditioned houses in the nation is 
in that State. Just to keep ‘Texans 
from bursting with pride, the ques- 
tion might be asked: "Is vour 
weather that bad?" 
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Villa Park School 
Lombard. Illinois 


Architect 


Contractor 
чей! 


LJ 
Construction 


All over but the shouting 


shine, literally. They take the constant pound- 
ing youngsters dish out and still look as good as 
new — year after year. They're made that way. 
The jewel-hard Alumilite finish plays its part, 
too. You never have to paint or refinish the 
Amarlite Entrance — the beauty's there to stay. 


It's still a long time 'til September, when these 
doors will openagain. Buton that black Tuesday 
they'll be in for it — the doors, we mean. For 
three o'clock jams are the acid test — a door 
has to take it and always come back for more. 
That's where Amarlite Aluminum Entrances 


LU 
Now — 


panic hardware are immediately available. Th 


Amarlite Aluminum Entrances with built-in concealed 


is a new service 


introduced by Amarlite to preclude any delay in installation. 


American Art Metals Company 


aluminum entrances 


d + Atlanta, Georgia «© Brookfield, Illinois 
• Dallas, Texas * Paramus, New Jersey 


Barcol. 


im) WARDROBEdoor 


Built-in wardrobe behind chalkboard 


BARBER 


Wardrobe behind chalkboard 
is reached by easy upward movement 
of 2-section Barcol WARDROBEdoor. 
Full-view opening gives teacher con- 
trol of “cloakroom rush.” Provides 
more working wall space for chalk- 
board or tackboard, more usable floor 
space clear of pivots and hinges. Ad- 
vertised to school officials. Call your 
Barcol distributor (under "Doors" in 
phone book) or write 


Barber-Colman Company 


Dept. NW68, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Senior High School, Grond || 
Island, Nebrosko. Superin- 
tendent of Education: Dr. 
Eorle Wiltse; Architect 
F. N. McNett Company; En- 
gineer: R. L. Fickes; Me- 
chanical Contractor: J. L. 
Падетап Company. The 
design resembles a human 
hand, with the administro- 
tive areas in the ''polm'' 
and chassrooms extending 
down the four fingers. 


lebraska school gets more classroom comfort 


he new Senior High School at Grand 
land, Nebraska is recognized as an archi- 
:ctural "jewel". The most modern equip- 
ent combines with excellent planning to 
eate the last word in educational facilities. 


RAFT|STOP was selected for the all- 
portant job of cooling, heating and ven- 
lating the classrooms, because DRAFT| 
TOP heats only when heat is necessary ... 
ves fuel when it is not. It controls down- 
rafts without added heat load. Its unique 
esign provides a constant supply of prop- 


per dollar with ‘DRAFT 


herman 


UNIT VENTILATOR 
American Air Filter Company, Inc. 


System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 


erly heated or cool fresh air . . . automatic- 
ally compensating for temperature changes. 
Pupils are alert and comfortable... 
teachers are free to concentrate on teaching 
—in a healthful atmosphere that is condu- 
cive to learning, 

That’s why there is an ever increasing de- 
mand for more classroom comfort per dol- 
lar .. . the DRAFT|STOP way! Want more 
facts? Write to Herman Nelson Unit Ven- 
tilator Products, American Air Filter Com- 
pany, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


ON 


PRODUCTS 


/.1CHITECT: EDGAR TAFEL 


stone 


A RUGGED SYMBOL OF DISTINCTIVE AMERICAN LIVING 


Today's satisfied home-owner is silently thanking his architect for suggesting practical 
and distinguished STONE when his home was planned, Nature has furnished us with 
an abundant supply and a great variety of STONE, high in quality, attractive in 
appearance, economical in maintenance 


Photo: Hedrich-Blessing 


For additional information about STONE, 

1 cte ie vailability or uses, 

sariety, characteristics, avai ity ' 
-— write the Builling STONE Institute, 
12023 South 71st Avenue, Palos Heights, Illinois 


_____ е ди 


HONEYWELL ELECTRONICS 


for better air conditioning 


th rough better control 


G оор control is vital to good air conditioning 
J performance. Here are some reasons why 
Honeywell Electronic temperature control should 
be considered for your next project. 

Central control panel gives one man a single check 
and adjustment point. 

Economical maintenance—simplicity of electronics 
reduces maintenance costs, manpower, 

Economical cooling—use of outside air helps lower 
mechanical refrigeration costs. 

Automatic sequencing from heating to ventilating to 
cooling. Comfort is controlled automatically by a 
single thermostat. No need for special separate 
thermostats. 

Unusual stability is achieved by use of three- 
thermostat team—outdoors, in the space, in dis- 
charge air. 


Honeywell 


An Accounting System 
designed for YOUR Office 


Four years of intensive effort by a Com- 
mittee of The Institute has resulted in the 
completion of a Cost Accounting System 
which is adapted to the special needs of 
architectural offices. 

Heart of the System is the Book of In- 
structions, available with each of the Offers ; 
or sold separately at $5.00 per copy. In it 
are all necessary instructions, along with 
samples of most of the Forms, filled out as 
examples. 

The System can be purchased in three 
separate Offers. Each contains a year’s 
supply of Forms. Full information on the 
contents of each Offer, and prices of in- 
dividual Forms, may be obtained upon re- 
quest, 


Offer No. 1—$55.00 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms, Binders, with 
names imprinted on Binders and Forms. 


Offer No. 2—$31.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms. 


Offer No. 3—$22.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms. 


Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Socony Mobil Building 
Owner: John W. Galbreath & Company. 
Designs by: Harrison & Abramovitz, Architects; 
John B. Peterkin, Associate. 

Structural Engineers: Edwards and Hjorth. 
General Contractor: Turner Construction Co. 


New York City 


New Socony Mobil 
Building—another 
American Bridge 


job! 


Careful planning, precision engi- 
neering and coordinated timing 
eliminated many potential prob- 
lems as American Bridge erected 
the structural steel framework for 
the 42-story Socony Mobil Build- 
ing in the congested center of 
Manhattan. 

The same experience and know- 
how that went into the erection 
of 20,000 tons of steelwork for 
this outstanding structure are 
available to you. If you have a 
construction problem, get in touch 
with our nearest contract office or 
write directly to Pittsburgh. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH * ROANOKE * BIRMINGHAM 
ATLANTA * DALLAS 


U N buy ED 


5 T Á T ЕТӘ 


* MEMPHIS * NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 


$5 1^ Età 


Much of the sienificant architectural 
thinking of our generation is here recorded 


Are you having your JOURNALS bound? 


Send us your loose copies, any time, to be bound 
as illustrated above. 

A volume consists of six issues—January through 
June, or July through December. Each volume 
has its own index, and we supply a title page. 
Issues missing from your file can be supplied, 
while they last, at 35c each. 

Unless you instruct otherwise, we bind in the 
original covers of each issue but not the advertis- 
ing pages. 

Binding, when you supply the loose copies, $2.25 ; 
when we supply all new copies, $3.75. 


JOURNAL or THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE DOOR 
THAT MATCHES 
THE FLOOR! 


BILCO FLUSH FLOOR DOORS BLEND 
WITH SURROUNDING FLOOR MATERIAL 


For use in rooms, corridors or any place where surrounding floor area should be matched. 
Extruded aluminum moulding strips around leaf and frame hold floor covering of 1/8” or 
3/16" thickness, Built-in lift springs give easy one-hand operation. Seven standard sizes in 


single and double leaf construction. Can be made in any practical size for special needs. 


SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEETS 
OR WRITE FOR CATALOG A.I.A. FILE 12Р 
THE BILCO COMPANY 


DEPT. 140A NEW HAVEN, 


AMERICA'S FINEST 


CONN 
FLOOR DOOR 


WHITE i 4o muck more off tive ! 


Trinity white—the whitest white cement—is a true portland 
The gleaming sparkling whiteness as mass or contrast increases the 
stature of good design. Use it for architectural concrete units; 


stucco; terrazzo; and wherever high light-reflection is indicated. 


Trinity white meets all Federal and ASTM specifications. 


ө best where cone 


You get cleener, 
valen. 


A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
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